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45 STATES REPRESENTED AT ANNUAL MEETING 


Among the 615 persons who registered as delegates and guests at the 38th 
Annual Meeting of the Council on October 6 and 7 were representatives from 45 
states, 2 territories and 2 foreign countries. There were 139 deiegates re- 
presenting 68 constituent organizations; 338 delegates representing 269 in- 
stitutional members; and 31 delegates representing 30 associate members. 

Others who attended the meeting included representatives of non-member organi- 
zations and institutions, government agencies, foundations, and other interested 


groups. 
NEW COUNCIL OFFICERS ELECTED 


President Katharine E. McBride of Bryn Mawr College was elected Chairman 
of the American Council on Education at the Annual Meeting. President Frederick 
L. Hovde of Purdue University was elected First Vice Chairman; Hugh G. Price, 
Director of Ventura College, Ventura, California, an official representative of 
the American Association of Junior Colleges, Second Vice Chairman; President 
Walter E. Hager of the District of Columbia Teachers College, Secretary; and 
Frederick P. H. Siddons, Vice President of the American Security and Trust Company, 
Washington, D. C., Treasurer. 


New members of the Executive Committee are President Virgil M. Hancher of 
the State University of Iowa, the Council's retiring Chairman, an official repre- 
sentative of the State Universities Association; and President Louis T. Benezet 
of Colorado College. 


The following new members were elected to the Problems and Policies Committee: 
Margaret L. Habein, Dean of Instruction and Student Services, University of 
Rochester; Harry D. Gideonse, President, Brooklyn College; and James William Manucker, 
President, Iowa State Teachers College. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


The following resolutions were unanimously adopted. They were prepared 
by a Resolutions Committee consisting of the following members: Henry T. Heald, 
Chairman, Chancellor, New York University; Carter.V. Good, Dean, Teachers College, 
University of Cincinnati; Samuel B. Gould, President, Antioch College; Mina S. Rees, 
Dean of the Faculty, Hunter College; John A. Richards, Chancellor, Oregon State 
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System of Higher Education; Joseph A. Riehl, Dean, Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute; Rev. William G. Ryan, President, Seton Hill College. 


I. WHEREAS, recent local, state and regional conferences and studies, 
some in connection with the forthcoming White House Conference, have resulted 
in increased public awareness of and interest in the problems of education, 
and 


WHEREAS there is increased recognition of the need for cooperation 
among all levels of education and all types of educational institutions, 


NOW BE IT RESOLVED, THAT extended studies leading to positive planning 
such as those reported at this Council conference be vigorously encouraged by 
the entire membership of the Council. 


II. WHEREAS the work of the Council has been ably managed and effectively 
extended during the past year, as reviewed in President Adams' annual report, 
and, 


WHEREAS a year of extensive planning for higher education in all the 
states has been exceptionally well summarized and high-lighted by this Conference 
on "Goals and Progress in Planning for the Future of Higher Education", 


BE IT RESOLVED, THAT the President and the staff and the various 
officers and committees of the Council be highly commended for their continued 
efforts in behalf of American education. 


PLANS FOR PUBLISHING MATERIAL FROM 
THE MEETING 


Presented below are excerpts from the summary statement by President 
Katharine E. McBride of Bryn Mawr College, and the reports of the five Section 
discussions prepared by Section recorders in consultation with the chairmen. It 
was announced at the meeting that the Council will publish in November or early 
December a special booklet tentatively entitled, "Action Under Way to Meet the 
Rising Tide of Enrollment in American Colleges and Universities". This publica- 
tion will include the addresses in the opening general session by President 
Cornelis W. de Kiewiet of the University of Rochester, and President Oliver C. 
Carmichael of the University of Alabama, together with a number of oral and 
written statements concerning the programsof planning for the future of higher 
education in various states and regions, as presented or prepared for that 
session. Following the usual custom, other major addresses will be published in 
the January issue of the Educational Record. They will include the annual report 
by President Arthur S. Adams; the speech by the Honorable Herold C. Hunt, Under 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare; the paper on "Teaching to a Camera" 
by Huston Smith, Associate Professor of Philosophy, Washington University; the 
interpretative summary of the meeting by Katharine E. McBride, President of Bryn 
Mawr College; and the remarks of the retiring chairman, Virgil M. Hancher, Presi- 
dent of the State University of Iowa. Selected papers from the Section meetings 
will be published in subsequent issues of the Record. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE INTERPRETATIVE SUMMARY 
By Katharine E. McBride 


On my summary I would like to start with President Adams' statement of last 
might which I would consider one of the central statements of his paper. We must 
base our plans, he said, on the twofold assurance that the people of the country 
will demand not less but more educational opportunity for the children of today ! 
and tomorrow; and second, that when they understand what is needed to do this, 
they will make the necessary sacrifices to meet these needs. 


As I heard that last night and decided to quote it, I thought, perhaps as 
all of you did, too, of Dr. de Kiewiet's statement at the opening session. You 
remember he began by a requirement of optimism and that requirement has, I think, 
been met in these meetings. In fact, to any one who tries to summarize them, the 


extent of the task which we have willingly and happily undertaken for ourselves 
is pretty impressive. 


Mr. de Kiewiet said, "Our first and major problem is the maintenance of 
understanding and optimism." I can only pause to say that we have maintained 
understanding and optimism in a pretty good degree for two days. I hope we all 
do it when we go home. It is a little harder then. 


Mr. de Kiewiet meant, I am sure, also to include the widespread demand and 
widespread support for education that Mr. Adams was talking about, and then the 
fact that we, that is, college officers and college faculties in the United States, 
will be able to find ways, with our skill and our talent, such as we have, that 
are successful for this expanded college and university task and successful from 
the point of view of both quantity and quality. These, you will remember, Mr. de 
Kiewiet said are the two pillars by which higher education is held aloft. That is 
a very good way of putting it, I think. 


| In so far, then, as we Meet the requirements of both quantity and quality, 

it will mean that we are indeed, as Mr. de Kiewiet also said, entering a new 

period of growth and creativeness. I think the evidence of creativeness, of 

i experimentation under way, further experimentation expected, has been strong in 

; the section meetings as I have attended them and as I have read the summaries. 
The experiments are not, by any means, all of them large scale, and certainly it 

has been widely recognized that they are not sufficiently large scale to meet the 

magnitude of the problem before us, but they are pilot studies that help to show 
the ways in which large-scale experimentation can be introduced. 


i Mr. Huston Smith has said that there is room at least for more experimenta- 
| tion in the line in which he has been discussing matters today, and I am sure 
that is true. The sections, too, showed a recognition of the fact that the ex- 
perimental work to date doesn't go far enough, but we would, I think, be able to 
conclude that we have a good start or rather a series of good starts, and there 
has been in this meeting, I think, a kind of receptivity to further experimentation 


which I wish we could all share with our faculties and staffs in our own institu- 
tions. 


So much for the general points of view of the meeting. More specifically, 
as you all know, we have talked about almost everything that has any possible 
relation to an educational institution... 


a 


ale 


Coming back for a moment to something Dr. de Kiewiet said, you will perhaps 
remember that he said that after the sessions of the New York State Conference, 
higher education must not assume that its case is already made. You know we have 
had a fine two days in which we understand each other. We have all had some 
similarity of experience. We can tell what we are talking about. But it is much 


harder to make the case to the person from another occupation, another area of 
interest. 


Mr. de Kiewiet's point, I am sure, is something for us to remember. Higher 
education must not assume that its case is already made. Higher education cannot 


relax in the effort to convince its constituency that its needs are realistic and 
in the national interest. 


He said further that most important was the avoidance of rifts and contro- 
versies between seccndary school and college, between private and public insti- 
tutions. I certainly think that most of us would feel that that was an important 
point. Mr. Adams emphasized that the particular importance of this meeting was 
its focus on cooperative planning in the states and regions. 


Mr. Carmichael yesterday showed us what is being done on a statewide basis 
and then you remember members of individual states reported, and it was impressive 


to see how much had been done, very little of which any of us knew of at the last 
meeting of the Council a year ago. 


Then Mr. Carmichael went on to show how much was done even in the large 
regional groups. Now the evident, if difficult, next step is greater cooperation 
on the national level. But on this problem of rifts and controversies, I want to 
make one more point which I take it is implied in all our discussions, but perhaps 
is worth stating explicitly. We must see that there are not destructive rifts and 
controversies, not only between school and college, or between private and public 


institutions, but also between faculties and administrative officers, that is, 
within the institutions. 


We must see that they do not create destructive rifts and controversies 
between schools of the institution, too. The indivisibility of higher education, 


to use another phrase of Dr. de Kiewiet's, applies within the institution as well 
as within the state and the larger areas. 


So in all this new planning what we have been speaking of, with understanding 


and with optimism, is united effort in the university or college in the state or 
the region. And so there is a good basis, I think, President Adams, for that 


resolution of this morning, that called for cooperative action, and I am sure there 


is a good basis for that other resolution that gave to you and your staff support 
for the coming year. 


REPORTS OF SECTION DISCUSSIONS 
SECTION I 


How The Educational Process Can be Shortened to Advantage 


Cornelius P. Turner, Recorder 


In his introductory remarks, Chancellor Kimpton indicated that presentation 
on the general topic "How the Educational Process Can be Shortened to Advantage" 
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divides itself into two categories--shortening the educational process at the 
beginning of the student's college career and granting credit for educational 
achievement outside the formal pattern. He pointed out that in speeding up the 
educative process in the face of mounting enrollment Pressure, educational programs 
must be adjusted to the individual student and adapted to his needs. 


Reports were presented on two projects designed to facilitate the transition 
from secondary school to college of able students who can benefit from college 
level work in secondary schools. These projects are “The School and College 
Study" (reported in General Education at School and College, Harvard University 
Press, 1952), and "The School and College Study of Admission with Advanced Stand- 
ing". These programs emphasize special handling of able students at the secondary 
school level, honor courses, and college admission with advanced standing. 


Reports were also presented on the means by which credit may be granted for 
achievement through educational experience in military service, civilian higher 
education of military personnel on active duty, adult education programs, and 
educational television. It was pointed out that recognized achievement through 
the first two of these means expedites the completing of formal education of 
persons whose academic careers have been interrupted by military service. Adult 
education programs, extension classes, correspondence courses, and credit for 
achievement through professional and vocational experience are means whereby 
educational progress is made by many persons who otherwise would be unable to 
acquire a college education, or whose presence on the campuses in regular under- 
graduate programs would bring additional pressures to bear on college and univer- 
sity facilities which are already overtaxed--or will be shortly--by the increas- 
ing number of regular undergraduate students. The same is true of achievement 
through credit courses by television. Television may tend to minimize residence 
requirements and liberalize transferability of credits. Additionally, credit 


courses by television (open circuit) attract a large audience of interested 
citizens. 


Some of the questions discussed are as follows: 


To what extent can the average high school afford to provide college level 
courses for the more able students to earn advanced college standing? 


What is the purpose of the speeding-up process? And who does it serve? 


Has sufficient attention been given to the emotional development of the 
more able student? 


Can television be used to provide instruction in the sciences, particularly 
in courses requiring laboratory manipulations? 


Will not the student who completes his educational program through credit 


for informal experiences lose a great’deal of the significance of the educational 
process? 


What is education doing for able students who wish instruction in special 
fields? 


A distinction was made between residential institutions and urban institu- 
tions to which students commute. It was stated that residential colleges are 
more concerned with enrichment of the undergraduate curriculum within the usual 
four year program, whereas other types of institutions are less concerned with 
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specific time factors, and more concerned with granting credit on the basis of 
demonstrated achievement. It was further noted that both types of curricular 
programs are equally respectable. 


From the discussions emerged the conviction that the problem was not that 
of shortening the educational process but rather of improving it by enrichment. 
It lies not only in providing advance courses at the end of high school and 
college programs for the more able students, but in providing help for the able 
teacher to teach the able student. This procedure permits the able student to 
achieve a higher level of competence but not at the sacrifice of the proper deve- 
lopment of social and emotional maturity. 


On the other hand, it was recognized that a realistic evaluation of educa- 
tional achievement outside the formal pattern through adult education, military 
service experiences, courses by television, and other means expedites the com- 
pletion of formal education by many competent and qualified persons, with a 
significant economy of time, facilities and staff on the part of institutions. 
These modifications in the traditional programs encourage many adults to further 
their education with benefit to themselves, their institutions and their country. 


SECTION II 


Helping Qualified Students to Continue 
Their Education 


Wesley W. Walton, Recorder 


The problem has three aspects: (1) Young people of ability are national 
resources the country cannot afford to waste. They should be identified and 
identified at an early age. (2) More young people should have the advantage of 
higher education. With the existence of a number of barriers they do not now 
receive it. They should be encouraged, guided, and as may be necessary, aided. 
(3) Despite broadly conceived efforts to partially fill these needs, a number of 
sub-problems suggest that the sum actions to date are inadequate. These sub- 
problems range from increased costs of college education and increasing numbers 


of children from among whom college students may be drawn; to needs for increasing- 


ly greater numbers of college graduates and significant failures in guiding 
those able to benefit from college. 


The complexity of the galaxy, in which but four sub-problems have been noted, 


may be expected to increase as the pressures of population growth are directly 
felt in the colleges and universities. 


A broad approach for considering the problem was suggested. The total 
situation, carefully assessed, would reveal the extent to which current efforts 
to help qualified students to continue their education are inadequate and the 
degree to which they need to be extended and augmented. Among efforts to be 
considered in this respect are college student aid programs, state and federal 


support, private gifts and grants, community and state subsidized junior colleges, 


and scholarship programs supported by funds from business, industry, foundations, 
and similar groups. 


Identified factors inherent in the problem's solution include identification 


of the talented (those with abilities in academic work, in the arts, and in 
other fields), motivation and stimulation of the talented throughout high school 
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years, adequate financial support for those eminently qualified, location of new 
sources of college financial support, the possible need for proposing a Federal 
scholarship program, andthe apparent desirability of looking toward an early 
adoption of the proposed Tax Credit Plan. 


Qualified students to be helped first must be identified. On the basis of 
various ability tests, secondary school records, and recommendations of the 


secondary school staff through which leadership in qualities and outstanding abilities 


in the arts may be evaluated, this may be accomplished. The respective states 

and their several school systems should paly an active part in the activities of 
this sort conducted on a nation-wide basis. As it becomes possible to establish 
talent identification early in the schools--at the seventh, eighth and ninth grade 
levels--and further, to follow-through with the concerted and extended educational 
counselling, those identified as qualified, it may be expected, would be stimulated 
to consider college and to develop the necessary abilities related to higher 
education. Eventually, this group would enhance the size and quality of the man- 
power pool from which college students are drawn. 


Discussions focused in the main on three questions: 


The recognition of ability as early as possible in the educational process: 
Is enough being done on the educational side to find people for college who may 
not be uncovered because no college has an interest in them? To what extent 
may business and industry be encouraged to stimulate students in their consider- 
ing plans for college, as was done in Grand Rapids, and to what extent would such 
activities have significant impact on youth? How may education and industry work 
cooperatively in articulating the needs of higher education more effectively. 


What can be done that we now do not do to help those who need financial aid 
or other motivation to go to college? To what extent are scholarships used to get 
the right people at the expense of failure to consider the individual, his 
interest and needs? How may donors be encouraged to provide their scholarship 
funds on a non-restrictive basis? What action is indicated in the light of the 


social and attitudinal changes which have made free higher education a public 
expectation? 


What is the place in this picture of a possible federal scholarship program? 
At present, there is no bill supported by the Administration before Congress under 
which a Federal scholarship program might be established. However, serious con- 
sideration is being directed toward incorporating these four principles. (1) In- 
cidence of availability: the opportunities should reach places where the people 
are. (2) Preservation of state integrity. Such agencies as state scholarship 
commissions may be needed in administering a Federal scholarship program. (3) 
Preservation of individual freedom of choice of institution and subject-matter. 

Adjustment of the amount of scholarship aid in terms of need. Level of 

Support may be in terms of family finamcial resources though no variation is con- 
templated in terms of variable costs as among the several colleges. 


SECTION III 


The Responsibility of Higher Education for Helping Develop 
International Understanding 


Helen D. Bragdon, Recorder 


The group first discussed the characteristics of the Soviet group delegation 
exchange program, carefully limited and supervised, in comparison with our freedom 
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of action program for individual projects. 


In response to the Chairman's question whether we were changing our views 
regarding long or short term stays of foreign students, the opinion was expressed 
that for academic objectives, stays of longer than a year was desirable. There 
is, however, a real place on the leadership-specialist level, for the short visit 
for a particular experience. 


Several considerations about the Fulbright program were next discussed. 
Reasons why the research side of the program is more easily carried out were 
explained. A longer term for instructors was urged, as well as ways of bringing 
the small college into the program. The need was stressed for a careful evalua- 
tion of the best ways of exporting American talent weighing the values of teaching 
and research. 


Returning to consideration of the small college, such possibilities were 
mentioned as encouraging applications for grants, leniency in sabbaticals, 
organizing committees to step up interest, careful choice of visiting lecturers 
from other countries, close touch with those on the Fulbright program, more 
complete financial help for a small number of foreign students, and special 
attention to the teaching of foreign languages. Careful institutional planning 
over a sequence of years for the over-all international emphasis was stressed. 
The small college can be effective in international institution-to-institution 
contacts, and it can be particularly effective in emphasizing the humanistic 
qualifications of possible faculty exchange participants. It was also stated 
that of the present 48 contracts in force under ICA, 12 could be classified as 
smaller institutions. 


The discussion next turned to the evaluation of the qualifications of 
foreign students. The point was made that our educational standards must not 
be lowered for them. 


SECTION IV 


How Is the Supply of Able College Teachers Being Increased? 
F. R. Wormald, Recorder 


The subject breaks down into three questions: 
(1) Where are future college teachers to be found? 


(2) How can they be attracted and retained? 
(3) How are they to be trained? 


There was general agreement that recruits to teaching are to be sought mainly 
among students at the undergraduate level, though the supply of teachers might be 
increased by retention beyond the present age of retirement. It was suggested that 
the tendency toward increased longevity is stimulating reconsideration of retire- 
ment rules and that greater flexibility is desirable, for example through 4 
discretionary right to continue an individual teacher from year to year after the 
age of compulsory retirement. 


With young people, the problem is to discover potential teachers and then to 
interest them in the profession. The group agreed thet this process cannot begin 
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too early. The secondary school teacher as well as the parent and the college 
teacher may play an important role. The drop-out between secondary school and 
college of students who would make good teachers involves the problem of educa- 
tional opportunity. But the main need is to give the student a clear understanding 
of the nature of the job and a recognition of the social worth of the profession. 
This should take due account of the idealistic as well as the acquisitive instincts 


of students and should bring out the non-material advantages of teaching as against 
other occupations. 


With all the weight that can be given to intangible factors, however, it was 
agreed that salaries and working conditions are a powerful influence. Before an 
effective appeal can be made to potential teachers, it should be possible to assure 
them that the college teacher has a fair chance of making a decent home and leading the 
life of an active citizen. Merely in order to overtake the increased cost of 
living and to keep a reasonal relationship with other occupations, salaries need 
to be raised to at least double the 1939 level. But when every last available 
cent has gone into salary increases, a few more cents put into fringe benefits may 
go further in attracting and holding college teachers than the same amount spent 
in flat salary raises. It was suggested that, rather than trying to retain present 
student-teacher ratios, colleges should take every advantage of devices that would 


enable student-teacher ratios to be increased as a means of helping them to raise 
faculty salaries. 


Experience of the Woodrow Wilson Fellowship Program and the fellowship 
program of the Social Science Research Council indicates that the active personal 
interest of faculty members is a crucial factor in attracting suitable recruits. 
The limited range of colleges from which applications are at present received 
seems to indicate that such interest is not yet widespread enough. Fellowship 
programs, however, furnish a stimulus extending far beyond their actual range of 
operation, by creating wider interest in teaching as a profession if not increas- 
ing the total pool of graduate students. It was recognized that the fellowship 
programs of business corporations not only have the incidental effect of enabling 
additional students to take up teaching but are sometimes deliberately designed 
to do sm with an eye to the future. The group expressed approval of such projects 
as that being undertaken by the Association of American Colleges and expressed 


the hope that further coordinated efforts in the same direction may be made by 
educational associations. 


It was recognized that fellowship programs designed to encourage and assist 
graduate study may not be as effective as they might be in increasing the supply 
of teachers unless there is a clear understanding of the relationship between 
teaching and research. It is a mistake to try to lure students into teaching by 
merely laying before them the attractions of a research career. Doctorate courses 
need to be re-examined with the object of furnishing a more adequate preparation 
for teaching. Furthermore, the tendency to treat the Ph.D. degree as a union 
card for college teaching calls for urgent reconsideration. 


The group heard a summary of recent developments in the training of college 
teachers under the three heads of (a) internship programs; (b) new programs of 
graduate study such as the Vanderbilt University program, the Stanford program, 
and the intercollegiate program of 7 Southern California colleges; (c) the 
exploratory work of an informal committee of 14 college teachers and administrators, 


shortly to publish a preliminary report. It was agreed that further action along 
these lines should be encouraged. 
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SECTION V 


How Can The Available Educational Resources 
Be Strengthened 


E. K. Smiley, Recorder 


President Philip G. Davidson, Dr. A. J. Brumbaugh, Dean John S. Hafer, and 
President J. P. Mather presented introductory statements of possibilities for 
meeting the promised enrollment bulge through (1) better faculty utilization, 
(2) more efficient utilization of facilities, (3) improved student personnel 
services, and (4) curricular and administrative re-adjustments. 


Chairman Carroll V. Newsom suggested that the urgency of the problem is 


to some extent familiar on all campuses and invited the delegates present to consider 


fundamental issues likely to be of common interest. 


The group recognized that in view of President Davidson's estimate that 
250,000 new teachers on the college level will be required by 1970 and that at 
present levels only one-half of that number will be trained, it is immediately 
required that colleges and universities explore carefully such devices as may be 
available to increase teaching power in the immediate future. First considered 
as a device to make the best talent available to more students was closed circuit 
television. Reports from experiments in progress at Stephens College, the Univer- 
sity of Houston, Pennsylvania State University, New York University and other 
institutions are encouraging and thus far have indicated no loss of impact of 
personality of the lecturer on his hearers. A second device is greater use of 
graduate assistants to relieve experienced and effective teachers of time-con- 
suming chores to enable them to do more teaching. A third proposal urged care- 
ful review of the distribution of assignments of faculty members among teaching, 
research, and committee activities. A fourth proposal involved direct increase 
of teaching loads both in classroom hours and size of classes. A fifth proposal 
enthusiastically received reminded the Section of the library as a teaching device 
and one which in some cases may effectively replace many hours in the class- 
room. 


In consideration of these devices members of the Section recognized several 
potential or actual dangers. First was the concern that emergency measures might 
lead to mechanization of institutions and inevitable loss of the personal in- 
fluence of gifted teachers. A second danger widely recognized lies in the 
possibility of permitting inexperienced graduate assistants and junior instructors 
to replace more experienced personnel in planning and conducting recitations. 

It was urged that freshman students need skillful and experienced instructors 
perhaps more urgently than advanced students. It was recognized further that an 
undue increase of teaching loads may seriously hamper the long range program of 
attracting new members to the profession. It was also recognized that assign- 
ments of more duties to graduate assistants and to graduate students will 
necessarily postpone the completion of their formal education and thus defer or 
possibly discourage their entering the teaching profession as a career. It was 
hoped that graduate schools might be encouraged to cooperate in reviewing re- 
auirements for advanced degrees and in recognizing the value of "teaching intern- 
ships". Finally, it was urged that recruiting more teachers on the college level 
is still the basic need and that devices to secure more work from fewer teachers 
is at best an emergency measure. 
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The Section agreed that existing physical plants in our colleges and univer- 
sities are not designed to afford optimum use. It was urged that most careful 
attention be devoted to campus and program planning for such additions to physical 
plants as are now possible. It was urged that the assignment of classrooms and 
laboratories is more effectively accomplished by central administration than by 
individual departments and at least one study reported indicated that actual use 
of classrooms in buildings named for individuals is appreciably higher than in 7 
those buildings named for departments. 


The Section was in general agreement with Dean Hafer's contention that the 
responsibilities of the future require more careful attention to personnel services 
to minimize the waste of human material. More specifically, it was suggested that 
adequate personnel be assigned to admissions offices, that more effective 
cooperation be sought between admission officers and secondary school guidance 
officers and that each institution review its present organization for academic 
advisement and personnel counseling. 


Immediate interest and response focussed on President Mather's challenging 
presentation of the uneasy relationship typically existing between faculty members, 
keenly aware of curricular responsibilities, and administrative officers faced 
with practical necessities. It was agreed that much habitual thinking in areas 
of curriculum requirements, vacation periods, three credit courses, multiplica- 
tion of courses, and sabbatical leaves of absence must be revised and justified 
where possible in terms of the present. It was recognized that these questions 
involve deep seated emotional sets and must be approached with discretion and 
conducted in an atmosphere of cooperation. 


During the discussions, Dr. Ewald B. Nyquist, the Chairman of the Commission 
on Institutions of Higher Education of the Middle States Association, assured 
the group that accrediting agencies will cooperate with institutions in solving 
current problems and that there is no intention of imposing quantitative require- 
ments which might hamper intelligent experimentation in the light of current needs. 
Dr. William Selden, Executive S cretary of the National Commission on Accreditating, 
predicted that accrediting agencies will be increasingly prone to look to the 
future rather than to the past and indicated that he has reason to anticipate 
full and sympathetic cooperation from the American Association of University 
Professors and other agencies in meeting the problems of swollen enrollments 
during the next decade. 


ITEMS NOT CONNECTED WITH THE ANNUAL MEETING 


A number of current vacancies under the Technical Education Experts 
Assistance and Technical Aid Programs of UNESCO have Wanted by UNESCO 
recently been announced. Salaries generally range from 
$6,000 to $8,750 a year, free of national income tax. Should the expert have a 
family, he receives a dependent's allowance of $200 a year for his wife and a 
children's allowance of $200 a year for each child. Lodging is furnished by the 
host government or a lodging allowance is paid in lieu thereof. Travel expenses 
of the expert are paid to duty station and back. They are also paid for his wife 
and dependent children, if his contract is for one ye&r or longer. Unless other- 
wise specified, initial contracts are for one year, with the possibility of 
renewal in many cases. 
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Positions available include Expert in Teacher Training, Bolivia; Expert in 
Teacher Training, Ecuador; Expert in Teacher Training, Laos; Expert in Funda- 
mental Education, Cambodia; Expert in School Broadcasting, Ceylon; Expert in 
School Architecture, Burma; Expert in Secondary Education, Costa Rica; Expert in 
Rural Education, Ecuador; Director of Vernacular Literature Bureau, Acora, Gold ] 
Coast; Educational Film Editor, Mexico; Expert in Vocational Education, Iraq; 
and Specialist in Evaluation Techniques, Uruguay; Expert in Technical Education 
(Civil Engineering), Nepal; Adviser to the Drug Research Institute, Pakistan; 
Professor of Physics, Philippines; Science Research, Peru; and Specialist in 
Auto-Mechanics, Syria. 


Applications for these posts and additional information may be obtained from: 
Arthur Gagliotti, Executive Officer, UNESCO, United Nations, New York 17, New York. 


Fulbright Applications November 1, 1955, is the closing date of the 
Due Before November 1 competitions for United States Government 


educational exchange grants for graduate study 
abroad. 


Scholarship application blanks are available at the Institute of Internation- 
al Education, 1 East 67th Street, New York City, at its Regional Offices in 
Chicago, Denver, Houston, Los Angeles, San Francisco and Washington, or in the 
offices of Fulbright Advisers on college and university campuses. A brochure 
describing the overseas study awards may be obtained from the Institute. 


The programs under the Fulbright Act and the Buenos Aires Convention for 
the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural Relations are part of the international 
educational exchange activities of the Department of State. They will give almost 
1000 American citizens the chance to study abroad during the 1956-57 academic 
year. 


Countries where U.S. graduate students may study under the Fulbright Pro- 
gram are Australia, Austria, Belgium and Luxembourg, Burma, Ceylon, Chile, 
Denmark, Egypt, Finland, France, Germany, Greece, India, Italy, Japan, the 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, the Philippines, and the United Kingdom. 


Countries participating in the Buenos Aires Convention Program are Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, and Venezuela. 


Eligibility requirements for these foreign study fellowships are: (1) 
United States citizenship; (2) A college degree or its equivalent at the time the 
award is to be taken up; (3) Knowledge of the language of the country sufficient 
to carry on the proposed study; (4) Age 35 years or under; (5) Good health. 
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